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THE LIBRARY LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


1. State Aid for Libraries 

2. Certification of Librarians 

3. Increased support for the State. Library Commission 

See your senator and representatives when they are at home. 


Explain to them the local need for books both for the school and the 
adults of the community. 


Show to them the kind of library service that you are giving, pointing 
out the need for more and better books. 


Have your patrons see the legislators. 


Keep in touch with the legislative calendar to see when the bills are 
introduced. 


Write letters to your legislators endorsing the bills. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND STATE AID 


In proposing state aid for libraries, it is not and should not be looked 
upon as a new reponsibility which the state is being asked to assume, but 
it is simply asking the state to assume part of the obligation of making 
provision for universal free public library service in the same manner as 
it has made provision for universal free public education—a principle which 
is essential in a democracy. The state recognized the importance of further 
study and research for the special student, scholar, lawyer, etc. in estab- 
lishing the state library in 1838. The next step in the state’s program was 
the care and preservation of state publications, archives, newspapers, letters, 
and diaries in providing state funds for the Department of Archives and 
History in 1902. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century state leaders began to 
realize that it was not only important to provide for further study for the 
student and the scholar but that if a democracy is to succeed it was equally 
important that some means be made available for each citizen to have an 
opportunity to keep in touch with modern movements in agriculture, science, 
industry, government, etc. The organization of county farm programs, 4-H 
Club activities, parent study groups, and other civic organizations shows 
definitely that there is a great desire on the part of citizens to prepare 
themselves for a broader and more useful life to the state and to the com- 
munity. These groups soon felt the vital need of the use of books, pamphlets, 
charts, and other printed material. Experience has shown that most infor- 
mation comes from books. There were only a few libraries in the state, the 
existing state library facilities could not meet this need, so in 1926 these 
leaders succeeded in securing the establishment of the state library exten- 
sion agency. Through these traveling libraries a very limited number of 
fine books on practically any subject have been made available. These books 
have been loaned on request to public libraries, clubs, county farm agents, 
and other organizations, town schools, communities without libraries, rural 
schools, and individuals. 
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In addition to the operation of traveling libraries the state extension 
agency has been charged with the responsibility of organizing libraries in 
the various counties in the state, as well as furnishing information showing 
growth and development of state library service. A careful study of the 
library facilities during the past three years shows that sixty-four percent 
of the population is without access to free public libraries, and the support 
for public library service from local public funds is only three cents per 
capita. The traveling library has proved to be very valuable, but often the 
collections do not meet the local need, much time is lost in transportation, 
and there is a very limited selection. Demonstration service through the 
library extension project sponsored by the State Library Commission since 
1935 shows that there is a definite need and demand for books. The county 
library in Coahoma County which has been established and supported from 
local public funds since 1921 demonstrates the value of county-wide library 
service through an integrated school and community program. The demon- 
strations in Grenada County and Alcorn County supported from local, TVA, 
and WPA funds, and books in large collections from the State Library 
Commission have proved the need for state and federal funds to stimulate 
local support. These demonstrations have also proved the great advantage 
of pooling all library resources for school and community in one central 
collection. Thirty-six rural schools in Alcorn County receive a new supply 
of books every fifteen days and the services of a trained and experienced 
librarian. 


Without making provision for continuous education, much of the funds 
for free public education are lost. The public school supplies one with the 
fundamental tools and the inspiration and desire for further study. What is 
the use of teaching those boys and girls to read intelligently if they do not 
find around them an adequate supply of intelligently selected books to read? 
Few persons are able to provide the books and other material necessary 
for continuous study. The state in providing a minimum support for free 
school education has enabled the local communities to develop a successful 
educational program. In providing a minimum support for education through 
the public library, counties and municipalities may provide adequate library 
service through county and regional systems. 


If the public library is a vital part of the educational system, then 
it is certainly to the state’s welfare to see that public funds are made 
available either through the adjustment of funds already available or by 
increased funds. Every state activity if it is to develop to its greatest 
capacity must have available adequate library resources. There is a steady 
reduction of classroom instruction in school and college, and the encourage- 
ment of individual acquisition of information. Nearly every change in educa- 
tional trends lays new emphasis on books and reading. Students, business 
men, club women, children, mature people seeking the education they missed 
in youth, and people of any age seeking amusement and recreation need the 
public library. The public library ranks with the school in importance to 
the community. The entire picture may be summarized in these words “I 
am the pivot of civilization—I am the Public Library.” 
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A RURAL EDUCATOR LOOKS AT LIBRARIES 
By Kate V. Wofford 


Address delivered before the New York Library Association, 
September 27, 1939, at Lake Mohonk, New York. Reprinted from 
the Library Journal, December 1, 1939, by permission of the editor. 


To speak of library service to rural areas is misleading; there is none. 


There are services to rural areas in certain fortunate sections of the United 
States, but even these are likely to be sporadic and the results frequently 
ineffectual. These are sweeping statements and need verification by facts. 
Our latest available ones are from the Report on Library Service by Carleton 
B. Joeckel prepared for the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
and published in 1938. The general conclusion of this Report was that the 
problem of providing complete library service to the people of the United 
States is essentially a rural problem. This statement applies to all states, 
to New York as well as to Mississippi or West Virginia. Indeed, the dom- 
inating theme of inequalities in the Report was a recurring motif which 
wove into and out of its pages like a dark thread. These inequalities were 
three and as follows: (1) inequalities in major geographic areas; (2) in- 
equalities between urban and rural peoples; and (3) inequalities in services 
to the scholar and to the general reader. Two of these inequalities will 
bear scrutiny because each, in a sense, emphasizes the other. In order for 
the scrutiny to be effectual, it will be necessary to assemble a few statistics. 


According to the Report 40,000,000 rural people or 74 percent of the 
rural population in the United States are without public libraries of any 
kind!. Moreover, the inequalities which lie in geographic regional differ- 
ences are closely allied to the inequalities present as between rural and 
urban peoples. In other words, the rural library problem is thus merely 
underscored because the geographic regions in the United States with the 
poorest library services are always in rural areas. The poorest offerings 
in library service are uniformly found in the south, the mid-west, and the 
northwest. These areas are predominantly rural. Not only are these state- 
ments true of the quantity, but also the quality of offerings to rural areas. 
According to the Report of the Advisory Committee even when library 
service is extended to rural areas, it is seldom equal in quality to that 
which is given to residents of towns and cities. As a matter of fact, the 
quality of service rendered is likely to decrease in proportion to the size 
of the town. 


These facts, however, are for the United States as a whole. But what 
of the great empire state of New York? How does this state, to whom we 
look for leadership, serve its rural people with libraries? The May, 1935, 
A. L. A. Bulletin gives us some information on these questions. There are, 
according to this Bulletin, approximately 1,750,000 people in the state of 
New York who have no library services at all. A little over 500,000 or 


1—Carleton B. Joeckel, Library Service, Staff Study 11, prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education (Washington, D. C.; U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1938) 15 cents. 
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approximately 30 percent of these people live in urban areas. In other 
words, of the number of people in New York State without library service 
about 70 percent of them live in rural sections. Like the United States as 
a whole, the problem of library service in New York State is largely that 
of serving rural peoples. 


These figures and their generalizations above are for the general 
reading public. No information was available concerning the quantity and 
quality of library service for rural schools in New York State. However, 
seven years of experience working in this area gives a background of 
experience from which one may make a few deductions. One of these would 
surely be that the size of the school like the size of the town is a determin- 
ing factor in the quantity and quality of library service offered to rural 
children. With few exceptions the smaller the school the less adequate the 
library facilities for children. This is a rule which holds almost universally 
true in New York State and throughout the United States2. This poverty 
of books in small schools—and we still have approximately 163,000 of 
them in the United States—is one of our most serious problems in the 
education of rural children. It is serious for two reasons. 


In the first place, rural children are growing increasingly important 
in our national life. They are achieving this importance because the rural 
area of the United States is developing into the cradle of the nation. That 
the birth-rate is falling throughout the United States is a well-known fact. 
We know this, not only from vital statistics, but also from the recent lowered 
enrollments in our elementary schools. What is not so well known perhaps 
is the fact that this status does not hold true in rural areas. During the 
past decade the birthrate in rural areas has not decreased, but has actually 
increased. If the present population trends continue, as they surely will 
unless some unforeseen social upheaval changes them, the cities. in the 
future must draw heavily upon the country for population replacement. The 
cities of the persent do not repopulate themselves and the chances are 
that this condition will grow worse in the future, not better. These facts 
put new light on all problems in rural areas. The cities now have a stake 
in the solution of these problems. If the children now born in the country 
give character eventually to the city, what happens to rural children as 
they grow up and are educated is of great importance to those concerned 
with the cultural development in cities. It is important, therefore, to the 
body politic that children in rural areas be given the opportunity to read 
and to like books. 


A second reason why books are important to rural children lies in the 
increasing importance of books in a modern program of education. In the 
past, the lack of library facilities in the rural schools was deplorable; in 
the present it is fatal. An earlier educational program based its procedures 
on the materials found in textbooks. The textbook was indeed the course 
of study. Each child was required to assume an assignment in these adapted 
texts, memorize it and later, either verbally or by written reports, give it 





2—Edith Lathrop, A Study of Rural School Practices and Services (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Office of Education). 
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back to the teacher. Learning and teaching were, therefore, simple matters. 
They consisted almost wholly of memorization and testing in a book which 
each child was required to buy. Today we have certainly gone into some- 
thing which is different, a program much more vital in its content, its pro- 
cedures more challenging to children. 


Modern education is based no longer upon a single text, but upon many 
books and the program of the modern school is organized around large 
problems, for which no single book has all the answers. Sometimes these 
problems develop suddenly out of the interests of children and it is the 
wise teacher who recognizes them, organizes learning experiences about 
them, and follows them through to a successful conclusion. Recently such 
an interest developed in one of our rural schools which illustrates this point. 
A commercial photographer had called at the school house to take pictures 
of the children. He was wise enough to allow the children to examine his 
camera, to observe their reflections in its “eye,” and to ask questions. “But 
where do I go when you snap the shutter?” asked one of the younger 
children. ““You go inside the little box,” replied the photographer. “Non- 
sense,” said the little fellow, “I don’t go into the little box at all because 
I’m still here. Now, I want to know what really happens.” The request 
for “What really happens” is always a good beginning for an intelligent, 
sensitive teacher and inquiring young minds. No single textbook could 
possibly answer this question, but many books were necessary to meet this 
need. Books on science, photography, and art had to be consulted. Further 
interests led into the history of photography, old family albums came to 
school, experiments were performed, skills in taking pictures and their 
development followed. In other words, all the children, under the guidance 
of an intelligent teacher, departed from an interest, suddenly present in the 
school, into a learning activity which led the children into many books and 
into many experiences. 


This blending of the responsibilities of librarians and teachers is per- 
haps one of the most hopeful signs in either the modern school or library 
movements. It augurs well for the future. Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia, made a very pertinent statement on this point 
in an address a few years ago to the American Library Association. He said: 


But it is believed that something new is in the process of 
creation. For the education of children we have schools. Into these 
we have introduced libraries. For the education of adults we have 
libraries. Into these we have introduced schools. This paper sug- 
gests that the time may come when there will be neither libraries 
in schools nor schools in libraries, but a new educational institu- 
tion will emerge which will combine the best features of both3. 


But this statement deals with the future and the problems of the present 
are pressing for answers. How can we meet the library needs of the rural 
adults and children in New York State? This is the nub of the situation, 
and the answer is simple, if the program is not. There are two procedures 


3—School Lbirary Yearbook No. Two (Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1928), p. 53. 
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which must be followed. We must first bring libraries and their books 
close to the people, and second, we must make the distribution of books 
to them simple. At the present, if a rural adult in New York State wishes 
a book he can do one or all of several things, each of them difficult. He 
can go to his nearest school, where he will find a small collection of books, 
and ask for it. The chances are that he will not find it. He can then get 
in his car and drive to the nearest village library. The chances are that he 
will not find the book there either, but he is more likely to do so than in 
his own school library. If he should find the book, he must read it in the 
library because he is a non-resident and is not eligible to a library card 
unless he has met certain local requirements. In desperation he may write 
to the State Library where he is likely to find the book he needs and he 
may borrow it, but all of this takes time. It also involves difficulties 
familiar to every rural dweller. The mere writing of a letter, the wrapping 
of the book, and the mailing of it on its return journey involves difficulties 
of paper, string, and ink unknown to the urban dweller. Certainly none of 
these procedures meets the two criteria set up as desirable for efficient 
library service to residents of rural areas. 


The story of securing books for rural children is almost as difficult, the 
process as devious. True, there is the state traveling library, which comes 
a welcome visitor to the small school fortunate enough to have an enter- 
prising teacher. Unfortunately, however, it is only “the early bird who 
catches the worm.” The traveling libraries are limited in their services 
because there are never enough books to supply the demands. Their services 
are further limited because the books in the library are quickly read, and 
the library tends to stagnate. There are no fresh supplies of books avail- 
able as they are needed, though a few district superintendents of schools 
have developed programs within their own supervisory districts for the 
rotation of traveling libraries. 


To meet the reading needs of adults and children in rural areas, 
libraries must be brought close to the people. To achieve this, nearly all 
experts agree that a county library system is necessary. The six states 
which have been most efficient in bringing books to rural peoples have 
employed this system. California, Indiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Texas, and Wyoming have developed the county library in varying degrees 
of success. New York State has attempted to imitate the county plan, but 
it has been so slow in development that the reasons for its retardation 
should be closely scrutinized. It is possible that the pattern does not fit 
our needs. Because a plan works well in New Jersey or in California is no 
guarantee at all that it will work well in New York State. Indeed, an ex- 
amination of the six states named above will perhaps give some clue as 
to why the County Library Plan has succeeded in them, and has not de- 
veloped in our own. 


The county in these six states is a vital, political, fiscal, and govern- 
mental unit; in New York State it is not. Much of our life centers about 
towns rather than counties. It is possible that we have been trying to 
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force a pattern suited to California, but awkward to us. To use the language 
of the country and the hunt, “Maybe we have been barking up the wrong 
tree.” 


All of this suggests that the New York Library Association should 
address itself to a study of this problem. We know in advance that we 
shall need some form of a regional library. It must be strong enough 
financially to serve its area adequately, it must be large enough sociological- 
ly so that enough people are served to guarantee an economical and effective 
expenditure of funds. Such a study should attempt to answer at least 
three important questions: (1) what is the size of the town which best 
serves the reading needs of rural peoples; (2) what is the number of people 
most economically served; and (3) what is the amount of taxable property 
which can adequately support such a program? 


It is possible that the services of a Foundation might be enlisted in a 
study which would achieve for libraries what the Milbank Foundation has 
achieved for health in its experimental study conducted in Chattaraugus 
County. In order to make programs intelligently, we must first have the 
facts. 


Teachers, librarians and, indeed, all who assume responsibilities to the 
public for the institutions which perpetuate our democratic form of gov- 
ernment carry serious responsibilities these days. We must work more 
steadily than ever toward the goal of providing equality of educational 
opportunity for all groups. It seems belaboring the point to suggest that 
literacy is not enough for intelligent participation in a democracy. The 
intelligent use of literacy is a much more difficult end to achieve. Herein, 
however, lies much of our hope for the future. To achieve so shining a 
goal both librarians and teachers must cooperate, must cooperate for all 
peoples, rural and urban alike. 





PROGRESS REPORT 


Library Extension Project—January 1,-December 31, 1939 
By Bethel Fite, State Supervisor 
Library Extension Project 


Reprinted from the annual report of the Division of Profes- 
sional and Service Projects of the Works Projects Administration 
for Mississippi. 


The state-wide library extension project was planned and written in 
1933 by Ethel Payne, now Director of the Professional and Service Division, 
and Elizabeth Robinson, at that time Secretary of the Mississippi State 
Library Commission. It has been in continuous operation since then, serving 
thousands of patrons throughout Mississippi with material for reading and 
study otherwise unavailable. 


The present project is designed to employ approximately 500 workers. 
The supervisory personnel is drawn as far as possible from Mississippi’s 
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trained librarians. Custodians of county headquarters and of rural units 
are men and women of as high educational attainment as may be secured, 
with personal attributes which equip them to serve their public pleasantly 
and efficiently. Book repair is carried on by workers whose manual skill 
is sufficient to perform simple operations. 


The project is designed to extend the resources of existing libraries 
both by furnishing clerical workers who can free professionally trained 
people from routine duties, and by employing custodians in small villages 
and communities who can make available to the residents collections of 
books from the existing libraries. It is also hoped that in communities 
where no permanent free library exists the work of the project will stimu- 
late local interest in establishing permanent library service by demonstrat- 
ing the interest in and the need for access to free reading and study material. 


At the present time, 62 counties of the state are included in the opera- 
tion of the project, with 264 units open for service to the public. 


The outstanding work on the project is undoubtedly being done in the 
demonstration counties, Aleorn and Grenada. Since May each county has 
been operating a bookmobile furnished by the WPA, under the supervision 
of an experienced librarian. In spite of the difficulty of keeping the demon- 
strations going during the summer, when the 18 months’ clause in the 
appropriations act removed almost the entire personnel in both counties, 
local appropriations for keeping the work in progress were maintained 
and, in Alcorn County, increased. The latter statement becomes even more 
remarkable in the face of the disastrous crop failure in northeast Missis- 
sippi, which has brought suffering and hardship to thousands and severe 
budget trouble to boards of supervisors. 


That the bookmobile is especially valuable to rural schools was recog- 
nized almost immediately in Alcorn County, where each of the 36 rural 
schools, after a mere taste of the service, agreed to furnish five dollars per 
teacher to buy books for the central county collection. 


Since August 1, a reorganization of the project has been going on which 
made many changes in its operation. The state headquarters maintained its 
functions as before, with a cataloging division and a circulation division. 
The former processes books acquired by project funds, and the latter pre- 
pares collections of books to be sent to each county in operation, collections 
which supplement the local material. The latter division also answers re- 
quests for special material, and advises the technical staff in book selection 
problems. 


Following the district lines drawn for the whole professional and 
Service Division, a trained and experienced librarian was assigned to each 
of the four districts, to serve as district supervisor for the library extension 
project. Each district supervisor now has at least four assistants, who per- 
form such duties as the supervision of books repair, circulation of books 
between the central headquarters and the rural units, supervision of the 
preparation of records and reports. 
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In theory this tightens supervision and makes a unified conception of 
the project simpler to achieve, but it has been difficult to put into practice. 
There has been difficulty in finding assistants of excellent enough academic 
background, and sufficient experience, who are qualified to go outside 
their own counties to teach workers and make the necessary public contacts. 


It is hard to evaluate the work done by any library. To circulate 
1,752,543 volumes from town and rural units is to have influenced the lives 
of thousands of people; but how much, in what direction? The measurement 
of such intangibles is not yet possible. To have helped four or six estab- 
lished libraries strengthen their service in their communities is easier to 
determine, but almost as intangible. 


The year closed, as always, with a celebration of Christmas which in- 
cluded story hours for children, the preparation of window displays in 
stores and public buildings, and the making of booklets to distribute in 
Christmas baskets. Special exhibits were arranged by units which had re- 
cently purchased new children’s books, to give parents suggestions about 
Christmas gifts. 


The work for 1940 leaves no idle time. First and foremost is the train- 
ing of project workers in increasingly better service to their communities. 
A second objective is already well under way in the pledging of greater 
financial support from all counties. During 1939, the cash received from all 
sources in the counties, to buy books and supplies, was $12,372.17, or 
slightly more than $150 per county. To operate on that level is to employ 
men to build a bridge, and furnish them no concrete, or to open a school 
lunch program without food for the children. 


A third objective is closer cooperation with other adult education 
agencies, furnishing them with fuller information about the sources of 
study material in the state, and acquiring such material as rapidly as 
possible. 


We also hope to educate the public in a better understanding of the 
reading needs of children through the proper selection of books bought 
with federal and county funds. Too often the aim of parents and alas, 
teachers, in buying books for children has been to get as many as possible 
with as little money as possible. 


Finally, we all hope to achieve a better understanding of the needs and 
interests of Mississippi, in order that we may serve her better. 
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“What state library associations and librarians contribute to state 
extension work” 


Carl Vitz, Librarian 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Another outstanding topic which proved to be of great interest was 
“What Ought the County Librarian Know?” Friday afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday discussion groups were held to make recommendations for a 
three-day Institute for County and Regional librarians in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
prior to the annual meeting of A. L. A. in May. 


THE EVANS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The Evans Memorial Library, a gift to the City of Aberdeen, by Dr. 
W. A. Evans, former health officer of Chicago, was formally opened 
November 28. The building cost $10,000 and has space for 25,000 books. 


The library board is composed of Mrs. J. T. Evans, Mrs. J. L. Shell, 
Roger Sanders, Dr. W. A. Evans, and Mayor R. A. Pullen. Miss Lucile 
Peacock is librarian. The total collection of 10,000 volumes has been pro- 
vided by the Aberdeen Woman’s Club. The library will be supported by an 
annual appropriation from the city. The library will give service both to 
the city school and the county. 
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THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER 


I am old 


I know all I want to know about human beings, 

And how their minds work. 

Don’t give me any books on national security, or unemployment. 
I want a riproarin’ western, where the good are good, 

And the bad, villainous. 

Where they die with their boots on, 

Not waiting to rust out on begrudged half-pay. 


I am middle aged, and weary of making totals for columns 

That don’t seem to matter much any more. 

Haven’t you something about Cambodia, or Utopia, where it’s making a life, 
And not a living, that takes all a man has? 


I’m young. 

I want a book to help me decide what I want to be. 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 

They’re all interesting, and well paid, too. 

Though it does look now as though it’s not getting that matters 
So much as giving. 


—Bethel Fite. 





NOTES FROM THE MID-WINTER CONFERENCE OF A. L. A. CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 27-30 


One of the most important phases of the meeting was the presentation 
and approval of the Third Activities Report on the reorganization of the 
American Library Association. Please refer to the June number and Decem- 
ber number of the A. L. A. Bulletin for this report. A few changes were 
made by the council but fundamentally the report was accepted as pre- 
sented in the bulletin. This is of vital concern and should be carefully 
studied by every librarian. 

The meeting of the Federal Relations Committee was very encouraging. 
There were more than twenty states represented and reports from these 
states showed that much activity has been taken in the various states in 


behalf of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill—Federal Aid for Education, including 
Libraries. 


There was a very definite trend pointing out the need for strong state 
leadership through the strengthening of state agencies. The following pro- 
gram was sponsored by the League of Library Commission: 


“Estimating the force of state agencies” 


Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief 
Library Service Division, Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 
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project. Each district supervisor now has at least four assistants, who per- 
form such duties as the supervision of books repair, circulation of books 
between the central headquarters and the rural units, supervision of the 
preparation of records and reports. 
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In theory this tightens supervision and makes a unified conception of 
the project simpler to achieve, but it has been difficult to put into practice. 
There has been difficulty in finding assistants of excellent enough academic 
background, and sufficient experience, who are qualified to go outside 
their own counties to teach workers and make the necessary public contacts. 


It is hard to evaluate the work done by any library. To circulate 
1,752,543 volumes from town and rural units is to have influenced the lives 
of thousands of people; but how much, in what direction? The measurement 
of such intangibles is not yet possible. To have helped four or six estab- 
lished libraries strengthen their service in their communities is easier to 
determine, but almost as intangible. 


The year closed, as always, with a celebration of Christmas which in- 
cluded story hours for children, the preparation of window displays in 
stores and public buildings, and the making of booklets to distribute in 
Christmas baskets. Special exhibits were arranged by units which had re- 
cently purchased new children’s books, to give parents suggestions about 
Christmas gifts. 


The work for 1940 leaves no idle time. First and foremost is the train- 
ing of project workers in increasingly better service to their communities. 
A second objectivé is already well under way in the pledging of greater 
financial support from all counties. During 1939, the cash received from all 
sources in the counties, to buy books and supplies, was $12,372.17, or 
slightly more than $150 per county. To operate on that level is to employ 
men to build a bridge, and furnish them no concrete, or to open a school 
lunch program without food for the children. 


A third objective is closer cooperation with other adult education 
agencies, furnishing them with fuller information about the sources of 
study material in the state, and acquiring such material as rapidly as 
possible. 


We also hope to educate the public in a better understanding of the 
reading needs of children through the proper selection of books bought 
with federal and county funds. Too often the aim of parents and alas, 
teachers, in buying books for children has been to get as many as possible 
with as little money as possible. 


Finally, we all hope to achieve a better understanding of the needs and 
interests of Mississippi, in order that we may serve her better. 
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THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER 


I am old 

I know all I want to know about human beings, 

And how their minds work. 

Don’t give me any books on national security, or unemployment. 
I want a riproarin’ western, where the good are good, 

And the bad, villainous. 

Where they die with their boots on, 

Not waiting to rust out on begrudged half-pay. 


I am middle aged, and weary of making totals for columns 

That don’t seem to matter much any more. 

Haven’t you something about Cambodia, or Utopia, where it’s making a life, 
And not a living, that takes all a man has? 


I’m young. 

I want a book to help me decide what I want to be. 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 

They’re all interesting, and well paid, too. 

Though it does look now as though it’s not getting that matters 
So much as givingy 


—Bethel Fite. 





NOTES FROM THE MID-WINTER CONFERENCE OF A. L, A. CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 27-30 


One of the most important phases of the meeting was the presentation 
and approval of the Third Activities Report on the reorganization of the 
American Library Association. Please refer to the June number and Decem- 
ber number of the A. L. A. Bulletin for this report. A few changes were 
made by the council but fundamentally the report was accepted as pre- 
sented in the bulletin. This is of vital concern and should be carefully 
studied by every librarian. 


The meeting of the Federal Relations Committee was very encouraging. 
There were more than twenty states represented and reports from these 
states showed that much activity has been taken in the various states in 
behalf of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill—Federal Aid for Education, including 
Libraries. 


There was a very definite trend pointing out the need for strong state 
leadership through the strengthening of state agencies. The following pro- 
gram was sponsored by the League of Library Commission: 


“Estimating the force of state agencies” 


Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief 
Library Service Division, Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. , 
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“What state library associations and librarians contribute to state 
extension work” 


Carl Vitz, Librarian 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Another outstanding topic which proved to be of great interest was 
“What Ought the County Librarian Know?” Friday afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday discussion groups were held to make recommendations for a 
three-day Institute for County and Regional librarians in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
prior to the annual meeting of A. L. A. in May. 





THE EVANS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The Evans Memorial Library, a gift to the City of Aberdeen, by Dr. 
W. A. Evans, former health officer of Chicago, was formally opened 
November 28. The building cost $10,000 and has space for 25,000 books. 


The library board is composed of Mrs. J. T. Evans, Mrs. J. L. Shell, 
Roger Sanders, Dr. W. A. Evans, and Mayor R. A. Pullen. Miss Lucile 
Peacock is librarian. The total collection of 10,000 volumes has been pro- 
vided by the Aberdeen Woman’s Club. The library will be supported by an 
annual appropriation from the city. The library will give service both to 
the city school and the county. 























LIST OF SELECTED BOOKS 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


3aer, Marian E. Pandora’s box. Far- 
rar, $2.00. Junior High School. 


Barr, Robert, Pre-college football. 
Stokes, $2.00. High School boys. 


Benet, Laura, Enchanting Jenny 
Lind. Dodd, $2.50. Grades 8-12. 


Corner, George W., Attaining wo- 


manhood. Harper, $1.00. High 
School girls. 
Daugherty, James Henry, Daniel 


Boone. Viking, $2.50. Older boys 
and girls. 


De Angeli, Mrs. Marguerite, Skip- 
pack school. Doubleday, $1.00 Un- 
der 10 years. 


Floherty, John Joseph, Make way for 
the mail. Lippincott, $2.00. Grades 
6-8. 


Gramatky, Hardie, Little Toot. Put- 
nam, $1.50. Children. 


Hartman, Gertrude, Machines and 
the men who made the world of 
industry. Macmillan, $2.50. Grades 
6-8. 


Hoadley, Ray, How they make a 
motion picture. Crowell, $2.00. 
Junior and Senior High School. 


Hodges, C. Walter, Columbus sails. 
Coward-McCann, $2.75. Junior and 
Senior High School. 


Kelly, Eric, A girl who would be 
queen. McClurg, $2.00. Grades 7-9. 


Lawson, Robert, Ben and me. Little, 
$1.50. Grades 6-8. 


Lundy, Miriam, Writing up the news; 
behind the scenes of the great 
newspapers. Dodd, $2.50. Career- 
vocational education. 


Mandal, Sant Ram, The happy flute. 
Stokes, $1.50. Grades 4-6. 


Perry, Josephine, 


lumbering. 
Grades 7-9. 


Forestry and 
Longmans, $1.50. 


Pfeiffer, John, Science in your life. 
Macmillan, .60. Adult and young 
people. 


Proudfit, Mrs. Isabel, The treasure 
hunter. Messner, $2.50. Junior and 
Senior High School. 


Quinn, Vernon, Stories and legends 
of garden flowers. Stokes, $2.50. 
Adult or juvenile. 


Reed, William Maxwell, America’s 
treasure. Harcourt, $3.00. Grades 
6-8. 


Scudder, Lawrence Williams, Ac- 
countancy as a career. Funk, $1.50. 
Career—young people. 

Stone, Amy Wentworth, Going-on- 
nine. Lothrop, $2.00. Grades 4-5. 


Strain, Frances Bruce, Love at the 
threshold. Appleton, $2.25. High 
School girls. 


Tarkington, Booth, Some old por- 
traits; a book about art and human 


beings. Doubleday, $5.00. Adult 
and young people. 
Williamson, Hamilton, Stripey. 


Doubleday, $1.00. Grades 1-2. 
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ADULTS 


Fiction 


Gilligan, Edmund, White sails Lancaster, Bruce, Bride of a thou- 


crowding. Scribner, $2.50. sand cedars. Stokes, $2.50. 
Griswold, Francis, Sea island lady. Stewart, John Innes Mackintosh, 
Morrow, $3.00. Spider strikes; a detective story. 
Dodd, $2.50. 
Hackett, Francis, Queen Ann Boleyn. Stong, Philip Duffield, Ivanhoe 
Doubleday, $2.75. Keeler. Farrar, $2.50. 


Non-Fiction 


Abrams, Charles, Revolution in land. Mora, Constancia De La, In place of 
Harper, $3.00. splendor; the autobiography of a 


: ’ Spanish woman. Harcourt, $3.00. 
Baker, O. E., Agriculture in modern “ 


life. Harper, $3.50. Lee, Charles, How to enjoy reading. 


Waverly House, $2.00. 
Buell, Raymond Leslie, Poland: key a 


to Europe. 3d ed. Knopf, $3.00. Peattie, Donald Culross, Flowering 


; earth. Putnam, $2.50. 
Bush-Brown, Mrs. Louise and James, 


America’s garden book. Scribner, Reed, Rachel, Introducing the past. 
$3.50. Little, $1.68. 


Canby, Henry Seidel, Thoreau. Taubman, Howard, Music as a pro- 
Houghton, $3.75. fession. Scribner, $2.50. 


Chase, Mary Ellen, A goodly fellow- Tomlinson, Edward, New roads to 
ship. Macmillan, $2.50. riches in the other Americas. 


Embree, Edwin R., Indians of the Scribner, $3.75. 


Americas. Houghton, $2.75. Untermeyer, Louis, From another 


Great Britian, British war blue book. world. Harcourt, $3.00. 


Farrar. $1.50. Weliman, Paul I., The trampling 


Hart, Harold, Invitation to fun. herd; the story of the cattle range 
Stokes, $1.98. in America. Carrick and Evans, 


$3.00. 
Hoadley, Ray, How they make a mo- 


tion picture. Crowell, $2.00 White, William Allen, The changing 


nahn west. Macmillan, $1.50. 
Krivitsky, Walter G., In Stalin’s se- ‘ns 


cret service. Harper, $3.00. Winner, Vella A., What makes you 
Langewiesche-Brandt, Wolfgang ie ' ee ee, Sroe Ss. a. 

Ernst, I'll take the high road. Har- | “- W- Washington, D. C. 

court, $2.50. Winston, Robert, Dive bomber. Holi- 


Leacock, Stephen Butler, Too much day, $2.00. 
college; or education eating up Wright, Mrs. Priscilla Hovey, Car 
life; with kindred essays in educa- belongs to mother. Houghton, 
tion and humor. Dodd, $2.00. $1.35. 
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